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This manual is compatible 
with 
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Version 1.x 


Please do not make illegal copies of this software. The software you are using was 
produced through the efforts of many people: designers, artists, programmers, 
distributors, retailers, and other dedicated workers. The costs of developing this and other 
software programs are recovered through software sales. The unauthorized duplication of 
personal software raises the cost to all legitimate users. This software is protected by 
federal copyright law. Copying software for any reason other than to make a backup is a 
violation of law. Individuals who make unauthorized copies of software may be subject 
to civil and criminal penalties. 

As a member of the Software Publishers Association (SPA), MECC supports the industry's 
efforts to fight the illegal copying of personal computer software. Report copyright 
violations to SPA, 1730 M Street N.W., Suite 700, Washington, DC 20036-4510, 
800/388-7478. 


MECC 

6160 Summit Drive North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55430-4003 


ISBN 0-7929-0781-7 Printed in the United States of America June 1994 

Copyright © 1994 by MECC. All rights reserved. This software and manual may not be 
copied or transferred in whole or in part except as permitted by U.S. Copyright Law or as 
authorized in writing by MECC. Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
Science Giants, For the Love of Learning, and the MECC name and logo are trademarks 
of MECC. All other company and product names are trademarks or registered 
trademarks of their respective owners. 



Library of Congress Cataloging-in-Publication Data 

Science giants [computer file]. — Version 1.0. 

1 computer disk: col.; 3 1/2 in. + 1 manual. 

System requirements: Apple II series; 128K RAM; 
ProDOS; floppy disk drive. 

Title from title screen. 

Ed. statement from disk label. 

Copy-protected. 

Audience: Grades 4-6, junior high. 

Issued also on 5 1/4 in. computer disk. 

Summary: Computerized learning tool consisting of a 
game and database designed to familiarize students with 
key contributors to American science and technology. 

ISBN 0-7929-0781-7 
" A-343"—Disk label. 

1. Science—United States—History—Juvenile software. 

2. Engineering—United States—History—Juvenile 
software. 3. Scientists—United States—Juvenile software. 

4. Engineers—United States—Juvenile software. 

5. Computer adventure games—Juvenile software. 
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3. Computer games—Software.] 

I. Minnesota Educational Computing Corporation. 
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MECC Software License Information for Apple II Products 


The information below pertains only to the software and documentation accompanying this notice. 
The rights and obligations you have with regard to other MECC products may differ from those 
described below. 


Software piracy is a crime. According to U.S. Copyright Law, illegal reproduction of software 
can be subject to civil damages of up to $250,000 and criminal penalties, including fines and 
imprisonment. You should carefully read the terms and conditions of this agreement before using 
this package. Use of any portion of this package indicates your agreement to these terms and 
conditions. If you do not agree to these terms, return the package to your place of purchase. 


The rights and obligations you have regarding the use of this software package depend on whether you 
have purchased a site-licensed, network, or stand-alone version of a product. Customers who purchase a 
site-licensed product from MECC have different rights than customers who purchase a network or a 
stand-alone product. If you are not sure whether you have purchased a site-licensed, network, or stand¬ 
alone product, contact MECC to determine your product status. 


If you have purchased an Building or School District Site-Licensed version of this 
Apple II product, this section applies to you. 


Permitted Uses 

You may: 

• make unlimited copies of this software and its 
documentation, provided that: 

(1) all copies of disks are made using a current 
and legal MECC Site License Utility, 

(2) an official MECC label containing 
information provided by the MECC Site 
License Utility is affixed to each copy that 
is made, 

(3) only complete copies of manuals are 
distributed, with the exception of student 
worksheets, 

(4) all copies are used solely for educational 
purposes restricted to in-building 
classroom use of the software, teacher 
preparation, and in-service training; 

• load and operate the software on more than 
one computer at a time, provided that the 
software allows such use; 

• install this software on a file server and run 
the software on a file server, provided that 
the software allows such use. 


Prohibited Uses 

You may not: 

• use this software in any locations except in the 
building (for a building site license) or school 
district (for a school district site license) for 
which the product has been licensed; 

• transfer the software and all rights under this 
agreement to another person or entity; 

• modify the software except as permitted in the 
normal use of the product; 

• reverse engineer, disassemble, decompile, or 
make any attempt to discover the source code 
of the software; 

• translate or create derivative works based on 
the software; 

• remove, obscure, or alter any notice of the 
MECC software copyright or other proprietary 
rights related to the package; 

• sub-lease, sell, lend, rent, or lease any portion 
of the software; 

• transfer the software or any direct product to 
any person or entity in violation of the United 
States Export Administration Act. 


Copy Privileges 



Provided that you use a current, 
legal MECC Site License Utility, 
you may make as many copies of 
the MECC software as you like. 


Local Hard-Disk 
Privileges 



i 


["harddisk 

You may load the software on a 
local hard disk. Contact MECC 
to find out how to load software 
on a local hard disk. 


Multiple-Loading 

Privileges 



A 


a sa 

If the software permits such use, 
you may load the software onto 
more than one computer at a 
time ("load and go"). 


File-Server 

Privileges 



J=: 


You may load the software on 
a file server if the software 
allows such use. 











If you have purchased a Network version of this Apple II product, this section 
applies to you. 


Permitted Uses 

You may: 

• load and operate the software on more than 
one computer at a time, provided that the 
software allows such use; 

• install this software on a file server and run 
the software on a file server, provided that 
the software allows such use. 


Prohibited Uses 

You may not: 

• use this software in any location except 

on the one officially MECC-supportea storage 
device for which the product was purchased; 

• transfer the software and all rights under this 
agreement to another person or entity; 

• modify the software except as permitted in the 
normal use of the product; 

• reverse engineer, aisassemble, decompile, or 
make any attempt to discover the source code 
of the software; 

• translate or create derivative works based on 
the software; 

• remove, obscure, or alter any notice of the 
MECC software copyright or other proprietary 
rights related to the package; 

• sub-lease, sell, lend, rent, or lease any portion 
of the software; 

• transfer the software or any direct product to 
any person or entity in violation of the United 
States Export Administration Act. 


Copy Privileges 

m 

Local Hard-Disk 
Privileges 

E 

i 

Multiple-Loading 

Privileges 

63 

File-Server 

Privileges 

in) 
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A 

| FILE SERVER m | 
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4 _ 

UBS?] 

| HARDDISK “ | 

You may not make additional 
copies of the MECC software. 

You may load die software on a 
local hard disk. 

1 

If die software permits such use, 
you may load the software onto 
more than one computer at a 
time ("load and go"). 

You may load the software on 
a file server if you purchase 
the appropriate MECC file 
server installer software and 
die software allows such use. 








If you have purchased a Stand-Alone version of this Apple II product, this section 
applies to you. 


Permitted Uses 

You may: 

• make a backup copy of the software for 
archival purposes; 

• install this software on a file server and 
execute the software on a network on more 
than one computer, provided that the total 
number of computers simultaneously using 
the software does not exceed the number of 
copies you have purchased, that you use the 
appropriate MECC file-server installation 
software, and that the software allows such 
use; 

• transfer the software and all rights under 
this agreement to another person along with 
a copy of this agreement, provided that you 
supply MECC with written notice and the 
other party reads and accepts this 
agreement. 


Prohibited Uses 

You may not: 

• load and operate the software on more than 
one computer at a time; 

• modify the software except as permitted in 
the normal use of the product; 

• reverse engineer, disassemble, decompile, or 
make any attempt to discover the source 
code of the software; 

• translate or create derivative works based on 
the software; 

• remove, obscure, or alter any notice of the 
MECC software copyright or other 
proprietary rights related to the package; 

• sub-license, sell, lend, rent, or lease any 
portion of the software; 

• copy any portion of the software except as 
permitted for archival purposes or for transfer 
to another medium; 

• copy any portion of the software documentation; 

• transfer the software or any direct product to 
any person or entity in violation of the 
United States Export Administration Act. 


Copy Privileges 



You may make a single copy to 
be used for archival purposes 
only. 


Local Hard-Disk 
Privileges 



You may load the software on a 
local hard drive. Contact MECC 
to find out how to load software 
on a local hard disk. 


Multiple-Loading 

Privileges 


A ii 


File-Server/Concurrent Use 
Privileges 



:J=: 


You may install this software on a file 
server and use it on more than one 
computer if the total number of 
computers simultaneously using the 
software does not exceed the number 
of copies that you have purchased and 
the software allows such use. 
Purchasing lab packs is recommended. 



You may not load the software 
onto more than one computer 
at a time. 







Limited Warranty 

MECC warrants that the accompanying disks will operate on the specified, appropriately configured 
Apple II computers. You may return this package with proof-of-purchase within 30 days for a full 
refund—no questions asked. For 90 days after purchase, MECC will replace free of charge any 
! defective original disk. After 90 days, MECC will replace a defective disk at a nominal charge for the 
lifetime of the product (three years following the product's discontinuation). EXCEPT AS 
SPECIFICALLY SET FORTH ABOVE, MECC DISCLAIMS ALL OTHER WARRANTIES, EITHER 
EXPRESSED OR IMPLIED, INCLUDING BUT NOT LIMITED TO IMPLIED WARRANTIES OF 
MERCHANTABILITY OR FITNESS FOR A PARTICULAR PURPOSE. THIS LIMITED 
WARRANTY GIVES YOU SPECIFIC LEGAL RIGHTS, AND YOU MAY ALSO HAVE OTHER 
RIGHTS, WHICH VARY FROM STATE TO STATE. Except as specifically set forth above, MECC 
and its distributors will in no event be liable for any damages whatsoever, either direct or indirect, 
including but not limited to loss of business profits, income, or use of data. Some states do not allow 
exclusion or limitation of incidental or consequential damages; therefore, the limitations set forth in 
this agreement may not apply to you. MECCS LICENSOR(S) MAKES NO WARRANTIES, 
EXPRESSED OR IMPLIED, INCLUDING WITHOUT LIMITATION THE IMPLIED 
WARRANTIES OF MERCHANTABILITY AND FITNESS FOR A PARTICULAR PURPOSE, 
REGARDING THE SOFTWARE. MECCS LICENSOR(S) DOES NOT WARRANT, 

GUARANTEE, OR MAKE ANY REPRESENTATIONS REGARDING THE USE OF OR THE 
RESULT OF THE USE OF THE SOFTWARE IN TERMS OF ITS CORRECTNESS, ACCURACY, j 
RELIABILITY, CURRENTESS, OR OTHERWISE. THE ENTIRE RISK AS TO THE RESULTS 
AND PERFORMANCE OF THE SOFTWARE IS ASSUMED BY YOU. THE EXCLUSION OF 
IMPLIED WARRANTIES IS NOT PERMITTED BY SOME STATES. THE ABOVE EXCLUSION 
MAY NOT APPLY TO YOU. IN NO EVENT WILL MECCS LICENSOR(S), AND THEIR 
DIRECTORS, OFFICERS, EMPLOYEES OR AGENTS BE LIABLE TO YOU FOR ANY 
CONSEQUENTIAL, INCIDENTAL, OR INDIRECT DAMAGES (INCLUDING DAMAGES FOR 
LOSS OF BUSINESS PROFITS, BUSINESS INTERRUPTION, LOSS OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION, AND THE LIKE) ARISING FROM THE USE OF OR THE INABILITY TO USE 
THE SOFTWARE EVEN IF MECCS LICENSOR HAS BEEN ADVISED OF THE POSSIBILITY OF 
SUCH DAMAGES. BECAUSE SOME JURISDICTIONS DO NOT ALLOW THE EXCLUSION OR 
LIMITATION OF LIABILITY FOR CONSEQUENTIAL OR INCIDENTAL DAMAGES, THE 
ABOVE LIMITATIONS MAY NOT APPLY TO YOU. MECCs Licensor(s) Lability to you for actual 
damages from any cause whatsoever, and regardless of the form of the action (whether in contract, 
tort [including negligence], product liability, or otherwise), will be limited to $50. 


Government End Users 


If this software is acquired by or on behalf of a unit of the United States Government, this provision 
applies: The software (a) was developed at private expense, is existing computer software, and was 
not developed with government funds; (b) is a trade secret of MECC for all purposes of the Freedom 
of Information Act; (c) is "restricted computer software" submitted with restricted rights in 
accordance with subparagraphs (a) through (d) of the Commercial Computer Software-Restricted 
Rights clause at 52.227-19 and its successors; (d) in all respects is proprietary data belonging solely to 
MECC; (e) is unpublished and all rights are reserved under copyright laws of the United States. For 
units of the Department of Defense ("DoD"), this software is licensed with "Restricted Rights" as that 
term is defined in the DoD Supplement to the Federal Acquisition Regulation 52.227-7013 (c) (1) (ii). 
Rights and Technical Data and Computer Software and its successors, and: Use, duplication, or 
disclosure is subject to restrictions as set forth in subdivision (c) (1) (ii) of the Rights in Technical Data 
and Computer Software clause at 52.227-7013. MECC, 6160 Summit Drive North, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55430-4003. If this software was acquired under GSA schedule, the U.S. Government has 
agreed to refrain from changing or removing any insignia or lettering from the software or the 
documentation that is provided or from producing copies of the manuals or media (except for backup 
purposes and in accordance with the terms of this Agreement). 
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Product Instructions 


This part of the manual explains basic product operations. 

The Product at a Glance provides a brief 

summary of the product, including grade range, hardware 
requirements, and learning objectives. 

The Product in Detail gives step-by-step product 
instructions. You may refer to this section to help you answer 
students' questions about how the product works. 

Management Options explains how to customize 
Science Giants to fit your precise curriculum needs. 




The Product at a Glance 



The Science Giants ™ software program is designed to familiarize students 
with many of the key contributors in the history of American science and 
technology and to pique students' interest to learn more about them. 


Curriculum Area: Science, social studies 


Subject: 

Grade Range: 
Required Hardware: 

Classroom Use: 


U.S. science history 
4-6, junior high 

Apple II series computer with 128K RAM; color 
monitor recommended but not required 

Individuals, paired students, or small groups 


Learning Obj ectives: 


• to learn about individuals who have made 
significant contributions in the history of 
American science and technology 

• to locate information about specific individuals 
using an on-line database 

• to collect and interpret data in order to solve a 
problem 
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The Product in Detail 


Main Menu 



Science Giants contains a Who's Who 
game, a comprehensive Data Book, and an 
Information section. 

Who's Who is a game similar to "Twenty 
Questions," in which students must identify 
people by their responses to specific 
questions. 

Data Book provides users with direct access 
to all of the names and biographical 
information on the 179 science giants 
featured in the Who's Who game. 


Information provides an overview of the 
product. 


Who's Who Who's Who is a game in which players must discover the 

identities of four people hidden behind a set of four doors. 
By asking questions of the people behind the doors, players 
can learn basic facts about each person, e.g., his or her date 
and place of birth, field of study, occupation, achievements, 
etc. With these facts and the aid of the on-line Data Book, 
players can identify each unknown person by selecting the 
correct name from a list of candidates. 

A complete game of Who's Who consists of three rounds of 
play. Each round includes a set of four doors, with a 
"mystery" science giant behind each door. Points are 
awarded for correctly identifying each person. The top ten 
scorers earn a place in the New Who's Who list. 
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The Product in Detail 


Choose Game 


Mho's Who challenges you to 
identify major individuals in the 
history of“ American science and 
technology. 


1. ■■I.TBJMIMJFFrn 

2. Two-Player Game 

3. New Mho's Mho 

4. Instructions 


t4: Move Return: Select 
Escape: Main menu 


To begin a game, select Who's Who from 
the Main menu. You will have the option to 
play the game, see the high-scorers' list, or 
see the instructions. 

The instructions explain the purpose of the 
game and provide a reminder to use the 
Data button on the game screen to check 
facts about people that you think might be 
behind the doors. 


Choose Level 

What kind 

of game do you want? 


1. 


2. Medium 


3. Hard 

tl: Move Return: Select 

Escape: Choose Game ?= Help 


After choosing to play the game, you must 
select the level of difficulty at which you 
wish to play. 

The selected level of difficulty determines: 

•the method used to select one of the four 
doors (by selecting a door, players may ask 
questions of the person hidden behind the 
door); 

•the number of names in the list from 
which you select the correct names; 

•the type of answers that the people behind 
the doors will give to the questions you ask. 


Game Screen 



Physical Science 


Round: One 



ti: Move Return: Select 
Esc: Quit ?= Help 


The game screen consists of four action 
buttons along the left side of the screen; the 
category, round, and score information at 
the top of the screen; and the four doors— 
A, B, C, and D (E, F, G, and H for 
Player 2)—behind which are the four 
persons who must be identified. 

At the Easy level, the first step in 
identifying someone is to choose the Ask 
button. Use the arrow keys to put the box 
around one of the doors. 
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The Product in Detail 



At the Medium and Hard levels of 
difficulty, the Ask button is replaced with 
the Spin button. Choosing this button 
randomly selects either one of the four 
doors or the "Player's Choice" button. If the 
box lands on "Player's Choice," you have 
the opportunity to choose any door. 


Ask 


Uhat do you want to ask the person 
behind Door A? 


1. ■ - 1 jj i T.iiaacnaEt *bsss hu 

2. Uhat is your -Field of study? 

3. Uhat year Mere you born? 

4. Uhere were you born? 

5. Uhat year did you die? 

6. Uhat is your occupation? 

7. Uhat uould you like to tell Me? 


ti: Move Return: Select 
Escape: Return to Gane 


Pressing the Space Bar "knocks" on the 
door and displays a list of questions that 
may be asked. When asked, the person 
behind that door responds with appropriate 
information. 

Note: At the Medium and Hard levels of 
play, the person may respond with an 
indirect answer, e.g., "I was bom before the 
Civil War," or "I share the same field of 
study as the person behind Door A." 
Repeated questions may or may not yield 
more direct answers. 


The Data Book 

UieM people by: 

1 . 


2. 

Gender 

3. 

Field oF Study 

4. 

Occupation 

5. 

Achievenents 

tl: Move 

Return: Select 

Escape: 

Return to Gane 


Selecting the Data button displays the Data 
Book. The Data Book is always available. 
With this on-line database, players may 
research facts about individuals who might 
be behind the doors. 

The Data Book that is available from the 
game screen is functionally identical to the 
one available from the Main menu. For a 
complete discussion of the Data Book, see 
pages 8-9. 
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The Product in Detail 



To identify someone, choose the Identify 
button to display the list of doors. Note that 
the top of the screen shows which doors 
have people who have already been 
identified—in this example, all of the 
people behind the doors are still 
"unknown." 


Identify 


Select the person behind Door A: 


Fermi, Enrico 
Hale, George E. 
Steinmetz, Charles P. 
Szilard, Leo 


ti: Move Return: Select 
Escape: Select Door 


Upon choosing a door, the list of possible 
people behind the door is displayed. 

Note: You will have the same list of names 
to choose from for all four doors; of course, 
there is someone different behind each door. 

At the Easy level, there are five names to 
choose from; at the Medium level, there are 
seven names; at the Hard level, there are ten 
names. 


Choosing the correct names earns points. 
You have three chances to identify the 
person before the name is revealed to you. 


Revieu Door A 


The person behind Door A said: 

I developed the details Cuith 
others) of the plan to beat Germany 
in creating an atomic bomb (1939). I 
developed the first sustained 
nuclear reaction using uranium — 
with Enrico Fermi (1942). I have 
nothing else to tell you. 


Space Ban Continue 
Escape: Select Door 


The Review button displays the list of 
doors. Selecting a door (in this example. 
Door A) will show you the responses to the 
first 16 questions that you have asked the 
person behind that door. 

Press the Space Bar to see additional pages 
of information. 
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The Product in Detail 


Neu Mho's Mho 



Type letters, then press Return. 


The round continues until all four people 
behind the doors have been identified. 
There are three rounds of play, the last one a 
"Bonus" round in which players can earn 
an increased number of points for each door 
identified. 

If you complete all three rounds and have a 
high score, you may be invited to enter your 
initials in the "New Who's Who." 


Details About 
the Game 


• At the beginning of a round, a category of 
information is selected at random. This category may 
be gender, field of study, or achievement. The four 
people behind the doors have the selected category in 
common (e.g., they may all be women, they may all 
be in medicine, or they may all have "designed" 
something). 

• At the Easy and Medium levels of play, the selected 
category of information is displayed at the top of the 
screen. At the Hard level of play, the category is not 
shown. You may earn additional points at the end of 
the round by identifying what the four people have in 
common. 

• You earn points for each door identified. Incorrectly 
identifying someone behind a door decreases the 
number of possible points that can be earned. You 
have three chances to correctly name a person behind 
a door before that person's name is revealed. 

• To earn a place in the New Who's Who, you must 
score more points than the lowest score on the list. 


Two-Player The rules for two-player games are identical to one-player 

Games S ames except that: 

• players may play at different levels of difficulty, 
depending on the Management Option settings; 
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The Product in Detail 


• Player One always goes first, and thereafter players 
take turns; 

• asking questions or attempting to identify a person 
behind a door counts as a "turn"; using the Data and 
Review buttons does not; 

• Player Two's doors are labeled E, F, G, and H; 

• each player has a different set of names from which to 
choose; 

• each set of names may have a different common 
connection among the four science giants; 

• each player has an equal number of turns to identify 
the individual behind each door; if Player One 
finishes first. Player Two will have one more chance. 


Data Book 


The Data Book 

Uieu people by: 

1. 


2. 

Gender 

3. 

Field of Study 

4. 

Occupation 

5. 

Achievements 

T4-: Move 

Return: Select 

Escape: 

Return to Game 


The Data Book is accessible from either the 
Main menu or by using the Data button on 
the game screen. 

You may choose to see the complete list of 
names (alphabetical by last name) or by the 
categories Gender, Field of Study, 
Occupation, or Achievements (signified by 
one of 11 key verbs). 


The entries available in the Data Book can 
be limited by the Management Options (see 
page 12). 


Field of Study 


llieu people uho are in -the field of: 


mu 


Life/Earth Science 
Medicine 
Physical Science 
Technological Science 


ti: Move Return: Select 
Escape: Category 


Selecting a category displays the sub-group 
within that category of information. 

In this example. Field of Study was selected. 
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The Product in Detail 


_ Life/Earth Sc ie nce 

Select a name: 


Alexander, Hattie E. 
Andrews, Roy C. 
Audubon, John Janes 
Bailey* Florence A. 
Bailey* Liberty H. 
Banneker, Benjanin 
Barnard* Eduard E. 
Benioff, Hugo 
Britton* Elizabeth G. 
Burbank* Luther 


_____ More _ 

tl= Move Return: Select 
Escape: Field of Study 


The sub-category lists those names that are 
appropriate, given your previous selections 

In this example, "Life/Earth Science" was 
selected from the previous menu, so the 
screen lists the names of all those in the 
database whose field of study was in a life 
science or an earth science. 

If your previous category selection yields a 
single name, the Data Card for that person 
will be displayed, bypassing this screen. 


Selecting a name from this list displays the 
Data Card for that person. 


Louis Agassiz 

Given Nans: Jean Louis Rodolphe 
Agassiz 

Gender: Male 

Born: May 28* 1807* in Motier* 
Suitzerland 

Died: December 14* 1873 

Field of Study: Life/Earth Science 

Occupation: Naturalist 

_ More- 

Use to see more information. 

Escape: Name List 


The Data Card shows all of the available 
information that the database has on the 
person you selected. 

Note: You may need to use the Up- and 
Down- Arrow keys to be able to view all of 
the data. 

The "(?)" notation appears after those dates 
where there is uncertainty over their 
accuracy. 
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The Product in Detail 


Information 


Inf ornation 

_.V_er.5.ipjr>. L „i. 1 .g._ 

Welcome -to Science Giants! 

Science Giants features the sane of 
Mho's Mho, in uhich students are 
challenged to learn about and 
identify people uho have nade 
significant contributions to 
science in Anerica. 

The object of the sane is to 
discover the identities of four 
persons hidden behind a set of four 
doors. 


Press Space Bar to continue. 


Select Information from the Main menu to 
read details about the product. 


Infornation 
Uersion: 1 .0 


Escape key 

The Escape key can be used 
throughout this product to return 
to a previous location without 
making a menu selection. 

Control-S key 

You can turn sound on and off by 
holdins down the Control key and 
pressins the S key. 


Press Space Bar to continue. 


One of the Information screens explains the 
use of special keys available while playing 
the game. 
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Management Options 


Accessing 

Management 

Options 


Management Options can be accessed from the Main menu 
by typing Control-A (hold down the Control key and press 
the A key). These options are: 


Managenent Options 


T uo- 

Multi- 

Nunber of 

Player 

Level 

Groups 

ON 

ON 

5 

MIIINHIMHIMIHMItlHMIHNIIIN 


1 . 

2. Change Multi-Level Setting 

3. Select Field of Study 

4. Clear- New Who's Mho 


T4: Move Return^ Select 

Escape: Main menu ? = Help 


turn Two-Player games on or off; 

turn Multi-Level play on or off; 

choose which groups are 
represented in the database; 

erase the New Who's Who list. 


Two-Player 
and Multi- 
Level Settings 


The game of Who's Who may be configured to be played by 
an individual student or by two students playing 
competitively. 

Setting Two-Player to ON provides students the option to 
play alone or against someone. If Two-Player is OFF, a 
student may only play a one-player game. 

The Multi-Level setting determines whether or not two 
students playing against each other must play at the same 
level of difficulty. If Multi-Level is ON, each student will 
have the option to select his or her own level of difficulty. If it 
is OFF, players will choose one level at which they will both 
play. 
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Management Options 


Selecting 

Groups 


You can choose which groups of people are to be accessible 
in the database and included in the game, i.e., those people 
that students will be asked to identify. 


Select Fields 

You nay select nenbers of these 
■Fields of study to be included in 
the database. 

v Life/Earth Science <43> 
v Medicine <3£) 
v Physical Science <39> 
v Technological Science <39> 

Space Bar” Change Retur'n T" ftcce^Pt "’ 
Escape: Management Options ?•- Help 


• Use the arrow keys to move 
through the list. 

• Press the Space Bar to include or 
exclude specific groups. 

• Groups with the check mark will 
be included in the game. 

• To exit this screen without your 
changes taking effect, press the 
Escape key. 
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Classroom Resources 


This part of the manual provides a variety of materials to help 
you use Science Giants in the classroom. 

CIUSSTOOTTI Ideas provides lesson plans and other 
materials to help you integrate Science Giants into your 
curriculum. 

Student Handouts provides materials that you can 
copy and distribute to your students. 

Background Information provides information 
about how the product was designed. 

References provides a list of resources you can use to get 
more information about the individuals included in Science 
Giants. 



Classroom Ideas 


Introducing Science Giants 


Preliminary 

Classroom 

Discussion 


Presenting 
the Program 


Name That 
Giant 


The primary purpose of Science Giants is to 
inspire students to learn about individuals who 
have, in the past, made significant contributions to 
American science and technology. (Note: Science 
Giants only includes deceased American citizens, 
as well as a few others who spent time working in 
the United States.) Before using the Science Giants 
program, have a short classroom discussion in 
which you pose such questions as the following: 
What is a science giant? What images does the 
term "science giant" evoke? What qualities might 
a science giant have? Who are some science giants 
that students would expect to find in the 
program? Make sure to discuss the important 
contributions to American science and technology 
that were made by women and minority groups. 
(See the "References" section of this manual for 
pertinent resources.) 

Students new to Science Giants may benefit from 
a short demonstration of the program and, 
especially, the Who's Who game. Before allowing 
students to play the game on their own (either 
individually or in small groups), you might 
distribute copies of Student Handouts #1 and #2 
(pages 24-25). Student Handout #1 explains the 
function of each of the four options on the game 
screen; Student Handout #2 provides the rules of 
the game. Next, you might distribute copies of 
Students Handouts #3a, #3b, and #4 (pages 26-28) 
and explain that their purpose is to provide 
students the opportunity (using two different 
formats) to record responses to each type of 
question. 

As a supplemental preliminary activity, students 
may benefit from a brief overview of the 
pronunciations of the more difficult surnames 
included in the Science Giants program. Student 
Handout #5 (page 29) provides a list of these 
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Classroom Ideas 


names. (Note: The same pronunciation aids appear within 
the database itself.) 

Using the The game of Who's Who provides students with an open 

G am e environment for experimenting with and developing 

successful problem-solving strategies. Since there is no one 
best way to identify the individuals hidden behind the 
doors, encourage students to try various methods to achieve 
success. For example, some might wish to select the question 
"What is your occupation?" first. Once they get an answer 
(e.g., "I am a Physicist"), they can then use the Data Book to 
get the names of all the physicists. Likewise, some students 
will do best when they play alone; others will be more 
successful if they play competitively in small groups. 
Students may exhibit a wide variety of approaches to the 
problem of identifying the hidden persons as quickly as 
possible with the fewest number of questions asked. 

A successful approach commonly features information 
collection, careful and complete record keeping, comparison, 
and analysis. Some students may not readily develop a 
successful strategy. Classroom discussions of successful and 
unsuccessful strategies can guide and encourage students 
who may be having difficulty in determining "who's who." 


Classroom Activities 


Discussion 

Questions 


After students have spent some time working with the 
Science Giants program, lead a classroom discussion, using 
some or all of the following questions: 

• Who were the most significant science giants that 
students found? Why were their contributions so 
important? 

• Which science giants seemed to have led the most 
interesting lives? Why? 

• Which science giants would students have liked to 
have met in person? 

• Are there some biographical elements or personal 
characteristics that many science giants seemed to 
have shared? What are some of them? 

• Who are some other individuals from the past who 
could have been included in the database? 
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Classroom Ideas 


Research 
Topic: Award 
Winners 


My Favorite 
Period in U.S. 
Science 
History 


• Who are some living American science giants? What 
are their claims to fame? Where did students learn 
about them? 

• Who are some fictional science giants that students 
remember from books, magazines, films, TV 
programs, etc.? 

• Have students use their imagination to dream about 
future inventions or discoveries that will make 
individuals, not yet born, science giants. 

Student Handouts #6a and #6b (pages 30-31) list the specific 
Nobel Prize and Spingarn Medal winners found in Science 
Giants. Using the Science Giants Data Book as an initial 
resource, have students research each winner. Have them 
extend their research to other resources, using encyclopedias 
and other books. See the "References" section of the manual 
(pages 40-42). Before or after using Student Handouts #6a 
and #6b, you might want to pose some of the following 
questions: 

• Who was the Nobel Prize named after? The Spingarn 
Award? When did these awards begin to be 
presented? In how many science categories are Nobel 
Prizes awarded? What were the achievements of 
some of the recipients? 

• What are some other awards that people in science 
and technology can win? 

• Are awards a good idea? What purposes do they 
serve? 

Students may choose or be assigned questions to answer. 
They can work independently or in small groups. Findings 
can be presented in a written or oral format. 

Student Handout #7 (page 32) provides a partial list of other 
awards and honors not mentioned in the program that some 
science giants have received. Students may use this list to 
research who has won those particular awards. 

Have students use the Science Giants database to pick a 
favorite time period (e.g., the 1870s or 1800-1825) in which 
they would like to have lived to experience the excitement of 
"brand-new" inventions. Have students give an oral report 
in which they give a number of good reasons for their choice. 
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Biographical 

Data 

Gathering 


Classroom Ideas 


Once the students have become familiar with the people 
included in the Science Giants database, have them each 
choose a specific science giant to research. Using 
encyclopedias as well as books, such as those cited in the 
"References" section, have students gather biographical 
information on the individual, including information on the 
science giant before he or she became famous. 


Creative 

Writing: 

Biographical 

Fiction 


Have the students use the facts they compiled during their 
biographical data-gathering research, as well as with their 
imaginations, to brainstorm about what their science giants 
were like when they were grade-school or junior-high age. 
What was their family life like? How did they do in school? 
How would they get along with the other kids? How about 
hobbies and outside interests? Part-time jobs? Types of 
friends? Have students keep their notes. Later, have students 
write a short fictional story about their science giant, or some 
diary entries as they would have been written by their science 
giant, or a letter to their science giant in which they ask 
probing questions about their science giant's life and career. 


Persuasive 

Writing 


Have students propose a science giant as a possible 
posthumous recipient of a Nobel Prize. Have the students 
write their argument as to why their science giants should 
receive awards. 


Science 

Giants 

Stamp 

Collection 


Break up the class into small groups and give each student a 
copy of Student Handouts #8a and #8b (pages 33-34). Have 
students try to find as many U.S. stamps honoring past 
American science giants as possible. Students may find 
stamps at the post office and at a local stamp-and-coin shop. 
As students bring in stamps, mount them on one master 
album page or have each group mount them on their own 
page. Use Student Handout #9 (page 35). When the deadline 
for the activity arrives, have a general discussion on how the 
U.S. goes about honoring its famous citizens on stamps. Pose 
lead-in questions, including "What is your favorite science 
giant's stamp? Your least favorite? Who should be the next 
science giants honored on stamps? (Have students give 
reasons for their answers.) Do individuals in certain 
occupational fields seem to have been honored more than 
others?" 
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Classroom Ideas 


Mini Science 
Fair 


Videotape a 
Talk Show 


Science 

Giants 

Terminology 


Once students have completed their research on a particular 
science giant, have them prepare a display featuring one or 
more of that person's contributions (or something that has 
evolved from that contribution.) Students could work 
independently or cooperatively in small groups on this 
activity. If students work cooperatively, assign various roles 
to students (e.g., one student could play the part of the 
science giant, another could create visual aids, another could 
compile the research, and another could direct the 
presentation). The students could then present their display 
and also be prepared to answer questions. You could 
accomplish this activity by featuring a "Science Giant of the 
Week," or you could devote a block of Science class periods 
to groups of science giants. Other classes or parents may 
enjoy touring the displays and interviewing the "scientists." 

Using an interactive format such as the type used by Oprah 
Winfrey, Montel Williams, Jenny Jones, or Jane Whitney, 
videotape a talk show with one or more science giants as 
guests. Choose students to play the science giant(s) and the 
emcee(s). Have the rest of the class play the part of the 
audience. Both the audience and the emcee(s) should 
prepare interesting questions to ask the "celebrities." The 
emcee(s) should provide an outline of the questions they will 
be asking to the science giants to allow the students 
role-playing them to prepare for the show. Audience 
questions may be ad-libbed; however, you may want to have 
them written out so that you can screen the questions prior 
to videotaping. 

Divide the class into small groups, each one responsible for a 
particular area of scientific/technological interest 
(Astronomy, Communication, The Natural World, 
Transportation, etc.). Using the list of Science Giants 
terminology on the following pages, have students research 
definitions of words of your choice and then report back to 
the class. Award points to the groups for completion of the 
assignment. For example, bringing in a dictionary definition 
would be worth 1 point, bringing in an accurate definition in 
the student's own words would be worth 2 points, bringing 
in a picture, drawing, or other visual aid would be an 
additional point, etc. The group that earns the most points 
could be awarded the Notable Scientist award (page 21.) 
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Classroom Ideas 


Science Giants Terminology 


Astronomy 

almanacs 
binary stars 
comets 
cosmic rays 
ellipses 
galaxies 

Harvard Observatory 
Hubble space telescope 
Martian canals 
Milky Way 

Mt. Palomar Observatory 

Mt. Wilson Observatory 

observatories 

planets 

pulsars 

spectro-heliograph 
speed of light 
sun's corona 
sunspots 
telescope 

theory of relativity 
variable stars 
winking speed (star's) 

Yerkes Observatory 

Communication 

acoustics 
Atlantic Cable 
audion tube 
calculators 
comets 

computer programming language 

computers 

daguerreotypes 

early radio 

early telephone 

early television 

FM radio 

half-tone engraving 

iconoscope 

kinegraph 


kinescope 
kinetoscope 
Linotype machine 
Morse Code 
radar 

rotary printing press 

sonar 

telegraph 

the "talking machine" 

transistor 

xerography 

web printing press 

The Natural World 

almanacs 

Amer. Museum of Nat. History 

carbon-14 

conservation 

DDT 

dinosaur extinction 

dinosaurs 

earthquakes 

food chains 

fossil dating 

fossils 

fungi 

glaciers 

Gorillas in the Mist 

hortorium 

invertebrates 

Karosoke Research Center 

Kilauea crater 

land ethic 

lava 

Mauna Loa national park 
mosses 

National Audubon Society 
natural balance 
Nystatin 
ocean currents 


The Sea Around Us 
seismograph 
The Silent Spring 
vertebrates 
volcanoes 

U.S. national park system 
weather forecasting 
wildlife management 

T ransportation 

the Action 

Aero dome #6 

airplanes 

biplanes 

cable cars 

the Clermont 

early automobiles 

ferries 

gliders 

gyrocompass 

helicopters 

the Holland 

"horseless carriage" 

the Jenny 

jet airplanes 

limousines 

locomotives 

Model A Ford 

Model T Ford 

nautical miles 

Panama Canal 

the Phoenix 

Piper Cub 

Pullman cars 

railroads 

seaplanes 

steamboats 

submarines 

the Tom Thumb 

vulcanized rubber 
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Classroom Ideas 


Household Inventions 

air conditioning 
bifocals 

Brownie camera 
calculator 
computer 
daguerreotypes 
gramaphone 
incandescent lamp 
nylon ("polymer 66") 
patent leather 
Pennsylvania Fireplace 
Polaroid camera 
rolled film 
"talking machine" 
telephone 
typewriter 

Space Age 

the Apollo flights 
atom bomb 
atomic energy 
the Challenger disaster 
cyclotrons 
Explorer I 

Hubble space telescope 

hydrogen bomb 

Jet Propulsion Lab 

Manhattan Project 

molecular structure 

nuclear chain reaction 

radiation 

radar 

rockets 

Saturn V rocket 
sonar 

supersonic 

synchrotron 

Medicine 

allergies 

anesthetics 


antibiotics 

anatomy 

arthritis 

bacteria 

blood transfusions 

blood types 

cholesterol 

chromosome 

DNA 

ether 

genes 

genetic code 

glycogen 

heart surgery 

hygiene 

inoculation 

Mayo Clinic 

microscopes 

mineral teeth 

pediatrics 

pericardium 

polio 

premature births 

Red Cross 

smallpox 

thalidomide 

tuberculosis 

tumors 

typhoid fever 

vaccine 

viruses 

yellow fever 

x-rays 

The Workplace 

assembly line 
"invention factory" 
mass production 
patents 
steam engines 
time-and-motion studies 


Occupations 

Aeronautical Engineer 

Agricultural Chemist 

Anatomist 

Astronomer 

Bacteriologist 

Biochemist 

Biologist 

Botanist 

Chemist 

Civil Engineer 

Computer Scientist 

Ecologist 

Electrical Engineer 

Geneticist 

Geophysicist 

Horticulturist 

Industrial Engineer 

Marine Biologist 

Mechanical Engineer 

Meteorologist 

Microbiologist 

Naturalist 

Oceanographer 

Ornithologist 

Paleontologist 

Pathologist 

Pediatrician 

Physicist 

Seismologist 

Systems Engineer 

Toxicologist 

Zoologist 

Computer Age 
COBOL 
computer bug 
differential analyzer 
integrated circuit 
magnetic core memory 
silicon microchip 
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Notes 


Student Handouts 


Use the following handouts with the activities described in "Classroom Ideas." 


Student Handout 1: 

The Game of Who's Who: The Buttons.page 24 

Student Handout 2: 

The Game of Who's Who: The Rules.page 25 

Student Handout 3: Who Said What?.page 26 

Student Handout 4: How Do They Compare?.page 28 

Student Handout 5: Science Giants Pronunciation Guide.page 29 

Student Handout 6: Science Giants Award Winners.page 30 

Student Handout 7: 

Science Giants Award Winners: Library Research.page 32 

Student Handout 8: 

Science Giants Honored on U.S. Postage Stamps.page 33 

Student Handout 9: Science Giants Stamp Collection.page 35 
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The Game of Who's Who 

The Buttons 


... 

9 

Ask 

iiiiiiiimimiiiimiiiiiiiiii 


11 iiiiii 11 mi i ii i in ii 11 in i it i 



Spin 


imilliiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiliiiiiliii 


iiiuiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 



Data 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiniiil llllini 

9 

Identify 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 1111111111ml 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiniiil iiiiiin 



Review 

lllllllll I Hill IIIlllllIllllllll 


(Easy level) The Ask button lets you choose a door. 
"Knocking" on the door lets you ask a question of the 
person hidden behind the door. 


(Medium and Hard levels) The Spin button starts the 
spinner and chooses your door. If the spinner lands on 
"Player's Choice," you get to pick the door you want. 


The Data button lets you read through the Data Book. 
This won't cost you your turn or take away any 
points. 


The Identify button lets you choose the name of the 
person you think is behind one of the doors. 


The Review button lets you see the answers to the last 
16 questions you have asked. 



The Game of Who's Who: 

The Rules 


There are three rounds: Round One, Round Two, and the Bonus 
Round. 

In each round, you must identify the people behind four doors. 

Points are scored for each person you identify correctly. 

You have three chances to identify the person behind each door. 

You may use the Data and Review buttons as often as you want. 

You can earn the most points in the Bonus Round. 

You can earn more points when you play at the Medium and Hard 
levels than you can when you play at the Easy level. 

At the Hard level, you may also earn extra points by discovering 
what all four people have in common. 

Two-Player Games 
Player One always starts. 

You have unlimited chances to identify the person behind each door. 
Player One's doors are A, B, C, and D. 

Player Two's doors are E, F, G, and H. 

A round ends when one player correctly identifies the people behind 
each door. 

If Player One finishes first. Player Two gets one more chance. 



Who Said What? 


The Person Behind Door A (E) said: 

1. "I am a _ 

2. 'lamin _ 

3. "I was born on_ 

4. "I was born in _ 

5. "I died on _ 

6. "I am _ 

7. "I _ 


(field of study) 


(date) 


(place) 


(date) 


// 


// 


The Person Behind Door B (F) said: 

1. "lama __ 

2. "I am in _ 

3. "I was bom on_ 

4. "I was born in _ 

5. "I died on _ 

6. "I am _ 

7. "I_ 


(field of study) 


(date) 


(place) 


(date) 


// 


// 
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Who Said What? 
(continued) 


The Person Behind Door C (G) said: 

1. 'Tama _ 

2. "I am in _ 

3. "I was born on_ 

4. "I was born in __ 

5. "I died on _ 

6. "I am _ 

7. "I _ 


(field of study) 


(date) 


(place) 


(date) 


// 


// 


// 


// 


// 


// 


// 


The Person Behind Door D (H) said: 

1. "lama _ 

2. "I am in _ 

3. "I was born on_ 

4. "I was born in _ 

5. "I died on __ 

6. "I am _ 

7. "I _ 


(field of study) 


(date) 


(place) 


(date) 


// 


// 
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How Do They Compare? 


Round: One Two Bonus 

(Circle One) 

Fill in the chart below as the people behind the doors answer your questions. 


Information 

Door A (E) 

Door B (F) 

Door C (G) 

Door D (H) 

Gender 





Field of Study 





Year of Birth 





Place of Birth 





Year of Death 





Occ upation(s) 





Other Stuff 





Name 






What do these people have in common? 
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Science Giants Pronunciation Guide 

Below is a pronunciation guide for the most difficult surnames among the science 
giants. Each of the pronunciations given below also appears in the program in the 
Notes section for that particular science giant. 

Agassiz [AG-a-see] Millikan [MILL-a-kun] 

Aiken [AY-kin] Muir [MYUR] 

Audubon [AWD-a-bun] Muybridge [MY-bridge] 


Beaumont [BO-mont] 
Benioff [BEN-ee-aff] 
Brattain [BRAT-in] 
Braun [BRAWN] 
Burroughs [BURR-owes] 

Chanute [Sha-NEWT] 
Cori [CORE-ee] 

Duryea [DUR-yay] 

Fermi [FAIR-me] 
Feynman [FINE-mun] 
Fuertes [Few-AIR-tease] 

Goethals [GO-thalz] 

Jacobi [Ja-CO-bee] 

Langmuir [LANG-myur] 
Leavitt [LEV-it] 

Matzeliger {Mutt-SELL-a-gur] 
Maury [MORE-ee] 
Michelson [MY-cull-son] 


Noguchi [No-GCXD-chee] 


Ochoa [o-CHO-a] 
Oppenheimer [OPP-un-FH-mer] 

Picotte [PEA-coat] 

Pupin [Pyoo-PEEN] 

Richter [RICK-ter] 
Rillieux [Rill-YOU] 
Roebling [ROW-bling] 

Sabin [SAY-bin] 


Sholes [SHOWLZ] 
Sikorsky [Sa-CORE-ski] 
Szilard [ZIL-ard] 


Wiley [WHY-lee] 

Zakrzewska [Zock-SHEF-ska] 
Zworykin [ZWORE-a-kun] 
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Science Giants Award Winners 

Science giants have been the recipients of many honors and awards. Two 
of the most prestigious are the Nobel Prize and the Spingarn Award. 

Below is a list of the science giants who have won these two awards. Using 
the Science Giants data book, fill in the blanks with the appropriate 
information. 

Nobel Prize Winners 


Name 

Area 

Year 

Awarded 

Achievement 

Alvarez, Louis 


1968 

hydrogen bubble chamber 

Bardeen, John 

Physics 

1956 


Bardeen, John 


1972 


Compton, Arthur H. 

Physics 



Cori, Gerty T. 


1947 

• 


Physics 

1921 

law of photoelectric effect 

Fermi, Enrico 


1938 


Feynman, Richard 


1965 

quantum electrodynamics 


Medicine 

1930 


Langmuir, Irving 

Chemistry 


surface chemistry 

1 

Lawrence, Ernest O. 


1939 



Chemistry 

1960 


Mayer, Maria Goeppert 

Physics 



McClintock, Barbara 1 


1983 


McMillan, Edwin M. 

Chemistry 






• 

snecc 
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Science Giants Award Winners 
(continued) 

Nobel Prize Winners (cont.) 


Name 

Area 

Year 

Awarded 

Achievement 


Physics 

1907 

l 

optical precision instruments 

Millikan, Robert A. 


1923 



Medicine 

1933 


Ochoa, Severo 


1959 


Woodward, Robert B. 

Chemistry 




Spingam Medal Winners 


Name 

Year Awarded 

Achievement 

Carver, George Washington 



1944 


Julian, Percy L. 

i 


1915 


Staupers, Mabel K. 


1940 
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Science Giants Award Winners 

Library Research 


7 


Below is a partial list of other awards and honors, not mentioned in the program, which 
some of our science giants have received. Using resources in your library, find science 
giants in the program who have been awarded these prestigious honors. 


Computer Pioneer Award 
Edison Medal 

Engineering and Science Hall of Fame 
Enrico Fermi Award 
Franklin Medal 
Garvan Medal 

Hall of Fame for Great Americans 
The Langley Medal 
National Inventor's Hall of Fame 
National Medal of Science 
National Medal of Technology 
National Women's Hall of Fame 
Robert J. Collier Trophy 
Rumford Medal 
Space Technology Hall of Fame 
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Science Giants Honored on 
U.S. Postage Stamps 


Armstrong, Edwin H. (1983) 

20c 

commemorative stamp 

Audubon, John James (1940) 

1C 

commemorative stamp 

Banneker, Benjamin (1980) 

15C 

commemorative stamp 

Barton, Clara (1948) 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Bell, Alexander Graham (1940) 

IOC 

commemorative stamp 

Blackwell, Elizabeth (1974) 

18C 

commemorative stamp 

Burbank, Luther (1940) 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Carlson, Chester F. (1988) 

21c 

regular issue stamp 

Carson, Rachel (1981) 

17C 

regular issue stamp 

Carver, George Washington (1948) 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Chanute, Octave (1979) 

2-21c 

airmail stamps 

Curtiss, Glenn H. (1980) 

35C 

airmail stamp 

Cushing, Harvey W. (1988) 

45c 

regular issue stamp 

Dix, Dorothea (1983) 

1C 

regular issue stamp 

Drew, Charles R. (1981) 

35c regular issue stamp 

Eastman, George (1954) 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Edison, Thomas (1947) 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Einstein, Albert (1966) 

8C 

regular issue stamp 

Farnsworth, Philo T. (1983) 

20C 

commemorative stamp 

Ford, Henry (1968) 

12C 

regular issue stamp 

Franklin, Benjamin (1956)*' 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Fulton, Robert (1965) 

5C 

commemorative stamp 

Gilbreth, Lillian M. (1984) 

40c 

regular issue stamp 

Goddard, Robert H. (1964) 

8C 

airmail stamp 

Goethals, George W. (1939) ** 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Howe, Elias (1940) 

5 C 

commemorative stamp 

Julian, Percy L. (1993) 

29c 

commemorative stamp 

Karman, Theodor von (1992) 

29C 

commemorative stamp 
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Science Giants Honored on 
U.S. Postage Stamps (cont.) 


Langley, Samuel P. (1988) 

4 5c 

airmail stamp 

Long, Crawford W. (1940) 

2<2 

commemorative stamp 

Matzeliger, Jan (1991) 

29<2 

commemorative stamp 

Mayo, Charles H. and William J. (1964) 

5C 

commemorative stamp 

McCormick, Cyrus H. (1940) 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

McDowell, Ephraim (1959) 

4C 

commemorative stamp 

Millikan, Robert A. (1982) 

37C 

commemorative stamp 

Morse, Samuel F. B. (1940) 

2C 

commemorative stamp 

Muir, John (1964) 

5c 

commemorative stamp 

Piper, William T. (1991) 

40c 

airmail stamp 

Reed, Walter (1940) 

5C 

commemorative stamp 

Sikorsky, Igor (1988) 

36C 

airmail stamp 

Sperry, Elmer A. (1985)*** 

39 C 

airmail stamp 

Steinmetz, Charles P. (1983) 

20C 

commemorative stamp 

Tesla, Nikola (1983) 

20C 

commemorative stamp 

Walker, Mary E. (1982) 

20c 

commemorative stamp 

White, Paul D. (1986) 

3C 

regular issue stamp 

Whitney, Eli (1940) 

1C 

commemorative stamp 

Wiley, Harvey W. (1956) 

3C 

commemorative stamp 

Wright, Orville and Wilbur (1949) 

6C 

airmail stamp 

Wright, Orville and Wilbur (1978) 

2-31C 

airmail stamps 


*Benjamin Franklin has been honored on many U.S. stamps. The one cited above was 
printed on the 250th anniversary of his birth and is the only U.S. stamp to commemorate 
his inventive genius. 

**George Washington Goethals was honored along with President Theodore Roosevelt 
on a stamp to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the completion of the Panama 
Canal. 


***Elmer A. Sperry appeared on the stamp with his brother Lawrence. 




Science Giants Stamp Collection 

Working alone or in a team, use Student Handouts #8a and #8b ("Science Giants 
Honored on U.S. Postage Stamps") to try to find copies of as many of the stamps as 
possible. Cancelled stamps can be found on old mail or can be purchased very cheaply 
from your local stamp and coin shop. 





















Background Information 


The Game of Who's Who 

The levels of difficulty are defined by the size of the list of names from which 
students must choose and the quality and number of distractors. When collecting the 
names of the people who will be "hidden" behind the doors, the program selects a 
category and type of information—gender, field of study, or achievement—and then 
randomly selects four people who meet the criteria. For example, if the category is 
"gender" and the selected type is "female," the program looks for four females to 
hide behind the doors. 

Once the "target" people are selected, the program collects the distractors that will 
also appear in the list from which students must choose. At the Easy level of 
difficulty, only one distractor is selected. This distractor is a "poor" distractor, i.e., it 
is fairly simple to discern its difference from the targets. In the case of the example 
above, a poor distractor would be a person from the database who is male. At the 
Medium and Hard levels, more names are selected (though there are still only four 
targets) and the quality of the distractors improves. In the above example, not only 
would more females be added to the list, but the new names would probably also 
have one or more other pieces of information in common with the targets: same 
occupations, similar place of birth, etc. 

Finally, the Easy level differs from the others in that the answers to questions asked 
by the students are all "direct"; that is, they supply specific pieces of information. For 
example, responding to the question "When were you born?," a direct answer would 
be "I was born in 1811." At the Medium and Hard levels of play, answers may be 
given "indirectly." An indirect answer to the same question would be "I was bom 
before the Civil War." 


Level 

Names in List 

Number & Quality 

Answer 

(4+ Distractors) 

of Distractors 

Type 

Easy 

5 

1 poor 

100% direct 




0% indirect 

Medium 

7 

2 poor 

75% direct 



1 good 

25% indirect 

Hard 

10 

2 poor 

50% direct 



4 good 

50% indirect 
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Other Considerations 

While every effort was made to make the Science Giants database as comprehensive 
as possible, it was, of course, necessary to include but a sampling of the scores of 
individuals who have left their marks on the history of American science and 
technology. Likewise, in an attempt to make the database as manageable as possible, 
it was decided to include only deceased individuals who were United States citizens 
or who had spent a period of time in the United States engaged in scientific 
endeavors. 

The Science Giants database contains five career fields: Life/Earth Science, Physical 
Science, Medicine, Technological Science, and Invention. For design considerations, 
it was necessary to group together individuals in the Life Sciences (biology, botany, 
ecology, etc.) with those in the Earth Sciences (geology, meteorology, seismology, 
etc.), while keeping those in the Physical Sciences (chemistry, physics, etc.) in their 
own separate category. Following most science textbooks, astronomy was classified 
as an Earth Science, although today, because of its strong reliance on physics, it is 
often grouped with the Physical Sciences. Likewise, for design purposes. Applied 
Science was divided into two categories: Technological Science (engineering, 
technical design, etc.) and Invention. 

Because of space constraints, the Science Giants database does not contain 
individuals in Mathematics, Social Sciences (anthropology, psychology, etc.), or 
certain fields of Medicine (e.g., psychiatry, therapeutic rehabilitation, etc.). For the 
same reason, each of the 179 individuals was allowed to have, at most, tzvo fields of 
study and tzvo occupational fields and to be limited to only three achievements. 
(Additional significant information on each individual can often be found in the 
Notes section of the database.) Moreover, only achievements made by the individual 
while living in the United States are included. (For example, Einstein's famous 
theory of relativity was published in 1905, while he was still living in Europe. Hence 
it is not listed as one of Einstein's Science Giants achievements, but rather appears in 
his Notes section.) 

For comparative purposes, the database includes 43 persons who had careers in a 
Life /Earth Science field, 39 in a Physical Science field, 36 in Medicine, 39 in a 
Technological Science field, and 61 in Invention. (Remember, individuals could have 
careers in two different fields.) 

Four science giants had birth dates that were unascertainable. Therefore, only years 
of birth are provided for George Washington Carver (I860?), John Stevens (1749), Ely 
S. Parker (1828), and Susan McKinney Steward (1847). Please note, further, that even 
the year of birth for George Washington Carver is uncertain. In contrast, all death 
dates for these science giants were verifiable. 

In general, the date used for inventions included in Science Giants was the date 
found in the majority of the research books consulted. Please note that the date of 
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invention is often quite different from the date of patent. Most often the date used is 
the date of the actual invention rather than its patent date. In some cases, a general 
time period (e.g., 1880s) seemed to be the best way to indicate that an invention 
actually occurred in many stages over a period of years. 

Biographical information for the database was found in a variety of sources. The 
"References" section lists the major sources of information. Many other sources, 
however, were used to verify specific pieces of data. Every effort has been made to 
ensure the accuracy of all information. Where discrepancies occurred, the data that 
appeared most frequently in source books was the data used. 

Below is the list of the milestone events in U.S. science and technology that are used 
to give indirect answers to students who play at the Medium and Hard Levels—e.g., 
"I was born before the first public demonstration of the telephone" (Alexander 
Graham Bell). 

Invention 

the sending of the first U.S. telegraph message Samuel F. B. Morse 1844 

the first public demonstration of the telephone Alexander Graham Bell 1876 

the building of the first air conditioner Willis H. Carrier 1911 

the introduction of the xerographic photocopy machine Chester F. Carlson 1938 

Life/Earth Science 

the publication of "Elements of Botany" Asa Gray 1836 

the founding of the first U.S. school for studying marine life Louis Agassiz 1873 

the discovery of the chromosome's role in heredity Thomas H. Morgan 1907 

the introduction of an accurate scale to measure earthquakes Charles F. Richter 1935 

Medicine 

the first use of ether as an anesthetic in surgery in the U.S. Crawford W. Long 1842 

the founding of the first U.S. children's clinic Abraham Jacobi 1860 

the first successful heart surgery in the U.S. Daniel H. Williams 1893 

the founding of the American Heart Association Paul D. White 1924 

Physical Science 

the creation of the first primitive electrical motor Joseph Henry 1830 

the first accurate measurement of the speed of light Albert A. Michelson 1879 

the introduction of the audion tube for radio Lee De Forest 1906 

the development of the synthetic fiber "nylon" Wallace H. Carothers 1934 

Technological Science 

the building of the first U.S. steam locomotive John Stevens 1825 

the completion of the design plans for the Brooklyn Bridge John A. Roebling 1869 

the flight of the first successful flying machine Samuel P. Langley 1896 

the first successful launch of a liquid-fueled rocket Robert H. Goddard 1926 
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Below is the list of wars (and the corresponding dates of U.S. involvement) that are 
also used to give indirect answers to students playing at the Medium and Hard 
Levels—e.g., "I died during the Vietnam War." 


Revolutionary War 
Civil War 
World War I 
World War II 
Korean War 
Vietnam War 


April 19,1775 - September 3,1783 
April 12,1861 - April 9,1865 
April 6,1917 - November 11,1918 
December 7,1941 - August 15,1945 
June 25,1950 - July 27,1953 
August 4,1964 - January 27,1973 


For space considerations within the program, the "Nobel Prize for Physiology or 
Medicine" was shortened to simply the "Nobel Prize for Medicine." 
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To the Reader: 

MECC has made every effort to ensure the instructional and technical 
quality of this courseware package. Your comments—as user or reviewer— 
are valued and will be considered during any revision of the product. 
Please address your comments to: 

MECC Software Development 
6160 Summit Drive North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55430-4003 
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MECC Services 


Since its inception in 1973, MECC has remained committed to serving education by listening 
and responding to the diverse and changing needs of students and educators. MECC promotes 
effective learning by developing high-quality, curriculum-based software in all major subject 
areas and by making it affordable through a variety of purchase plans. Historically, more than 
5,000 of the nation's school districts have enrolled in a MECC Membership Plan, representing 
two-thirds of the nation's kids and teachers. In addition, thousands of MECC titles have been 
purchased as stand-alone products, lab packs, and/or network versions. MECC products can 
also be purchased on an individual basis directly from MECC or through authorized dealers 
nationwide. MECC respects the challenges faced by modem educators and pledges to remain 
on the leading edge of technology. 

• MECC Memberships 

Educational institutions may become MECC Members, which qualifies them to obtain 
MECC products at specially reduced prices. To leam more about MECC Memberships, 
contact MECC Customer Services. 

• Site-License Products 

School districts or buildings may choose to purchase site-license products, with lifetime 
duplicating and networking privileges. For details, contact MECC Customer Services. 

• Network Products 

MECC has the largest selection of network products on the market. If your district or school 
is using a network, or just considering one, call one of our network specialists for more 
specific information. 

• Lab Packs 

Most MECC programs are available in Lab Packs—sets of five disks with a support manual. 
With their special pricing. Lab Packs can provide substantial savings for those who use 
MECC programs with groups of students. 

• MECC Education Catalog 

The MECC Education Catalog describes hundreds of MECC instructional computing 
software products. You can obtain a free copy of the catalog by contacting MECC Customer 
Services. 

• MECC Guarantee 

We stand behind our products. Try any MECC software for 30 days. If it fails to live up to 
your expectations, return it to us in its original condition, with proof of purchase, and we'll 
give you a full refund. For a period of 90 days after your purchase, MECC will replace free 
of charge any defective original disk, upon receipt of the disk and with proof of purchase. 
After 90 days, MECC will replace defective disks for a nominal fee throughout the lifetime 
of the product (i.e., for a period of three years following the product's discontinuation). 

• MECC Technical Support (MECCTECH) 

If you have any problems using MECC software: 

1. note the name and version number of the software; 

2. note the brand and model of the equipment involved and the type of printer card if 
the problem involves a printer; 

3. write or call MECC Technical Support (612/569-1678) to describe the problem. 

For information on all of the above items, use the MECC General Information 
telephone number, 612/569-1500. To fax your order to us, call 612/569-1551. Or 
you can mail your order or inquiry to: 

MECC 

6160 Summit Drive North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55430-4003 
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Is it okay for schools to copy software? 


& No, without the publisher s permission, it s not 
okay for schools to copy software. Software is protected by 
copyright law, which says that you can’t make copies 
without the permission of the copyright holder. Copyright 
law is written this way to protect software programmers 
and publishers and the investment they’ve made in their 
products. The creative teams that develop the software — 
programmers, writers, graphic artists, content specialists, 
and others — all deserve fair compensation. Without the 
protection given by our copyright laws, they would be 
unable to produce the educational, entertainment and 
productivity software that adds so much to our daily lives. 


What exactly does the law say about 
copying software? 

The law says that it is illegal to make or distribute 
copies of copyrighted material, including software, without 
authorization. If you do so, this is piracy, and you may 
face not only a civil suit, but also fines of up to $100,000 
and jail terms of up to 5 years. 


So Fm never allowed to copy software for 
any reason? 

If a backup copy was not included in the box with 
your original disk(s), you are permitted to make one copy 
in order to have both a working copy and a backup copy of 
the program. Copyright law prohibits you from making 
additional copies of the software for any other reason 
without the permission of the software company. If the 
publisher has authorized any exceptions to the copyright 
law, they will be stated in the license agreements that 
accompany all software products. 


But aren’t schools allowed to make copies 
for educational purposes? 

No. Like individuals and corporations, educational 
institutions are bound by the copyright law. Because of 
their unique position of influence, schools have a particu¬ 
lar obligation to abide by the copyright law and educate 
students about their own responsibilities when using 
software. Just as it would be wrong to buy one textbook 
and photocopy it for use by many students, it is wrong for 
a school to duplicate software without the authorization of 
the publisher. This means that educators cannot make 
unauthorized copies for their students, either to use in 
school or to take home. 


At our school we share programs all the 
time . We assume this must he okay, since the 
school purchased the software in the first place. 

Many educators are not aware of how the copyright 
law applies to them. Without the publisher's authoriza¬ 
tion to make copies, your school needs to purchase as 
many copies of a program as you will use. However, many 
software firms do offer special sales arrangements to 
schools. These include reduced priced lab packs (a number 


of programs sold together) and site licenses (arrangements 
which permit schools to copy for a specific location at a 
fixed price). Because these arrangements vary from 
publisher to publisher, it is essential that you read 
and understand the license agreement for each 
program before making any copies. 


We’re planning to install a network for our 
students. How do we know how many copies of 
software we’ll need to purchase? 

Remember that the installation of a network does 
not change your obligations with regard to the copyright 
law. When purchasing software for a network, be sure to 
ask the publisher what types of licensing arrangements are 
available for networks. Some software publishers allow 
schools to purchase a network license that authorizes the 
school to install stand-alone software on a network. In 
addition, many software publishers create special network 
versions that license the program to be run on the file 
server of a network. Because some publishers limit the 
number of workstations that are permitted to legally access 
the software on the network, it is very important to check 
the license agreement for any restrictions that may apply. 


^^rve read the license agreement for one of 
the software packages purchased by our school 
What ifFm not sure that I understand the 
arrangement correctly? 

If y° u have trouble understanding the license 
agreement, help is available. Your school district s media 
or computer specialist may be able to answer your ques¬ 
tions. In addition, you can always contact the software 
publisher and ask for a clarification of the license agree¬ 
ment as it applies to your school. Finally, if you still have 
questions, contact the Software Publishers Association for 
more information about software and the copyright law. 


rU bet most of the people who copy soft¬ 
ware don’t even know they’re breaking the law . 

^E^^ Because the software industry is relatively new and 
because copying software is so easy, many people are either 
unaware of the laws governing software use or choose to 
ignore them. It is the responsibility of each and every 
software user to read and understand the license agree¬ 
ments of the products they use and to be sure that their 
software use complies with copyright law. See what you 
can do to initiate a software use policy statement in your 
school that everyone respects. Finally, as an educator, help 
set an example for your students that responsible computer 
users should be "software legal." 

If you have any questions about how 
the copyright law applies to you and your 
school, please contact the 

Software Publishers Association 
at 202-452-1600. 
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